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From the American Journal of Education, 
SKETCHES OF HOFWYL, 
dnfluence uf Physical Education on the Mind and 
Character. 

My Dear Friend,—There is scarcely any point in 
which the system of Fellenberg excited stronger in- 
terest in my own mind than in the connexion of 
physical education with intellectual and moral im- 
provement. It is universally admitted, that the 
mind can never be capable of exerting all its energy 
unless the body isin a state of health. We have 
no necessity to recur to those numerous distressing 
forms cf disease, produced by the neglectof health, 
which entuil upon their subject an imbecility or per- 
version of the mental powers, Itis frequently found 
tuat a defect which appears to be simply intellectual 
or moral, is connected with a morbid or imperfect 
state of the body, or a want of harmony between 
the various portions of the system; and that cheer- 
fulness may even depend on a slight variation of 

















In acting on this principle, the experience of Fel- 
lenberg has satisfied him, that indolence in young 
persons, is so directly opposite to their natural dis- 

i ivity, that, unless it is the consequence 

is almost invariably connected 
with some physical defect, He has often found it 
Yield to the invigorating effects of the cold bath, or 
exercise in the upen air; or, when it to ihe resuii of 
a preponderance of the animal system, it has been 
relieved by interposing an unusual proportion of ex- 
ercise between tho hours of study, and thus rousing 
the body from that torpor which benumbed the fac- 
ulties of the mind, 

The habit of wandering from one subject to 
ranoth«r, which so often gives rise to useless re- 
anonstrances, and still more useless punishments, is 
frequently connected with debility or disorder of 
the nervous system, arising from natural constitu- 
Aion, from rapid growth, or from previous excessive 
exertion, [t can only be remedied gradually, by 
careful attention to the degree and methods of oc- 
cupation, and to the means just mentioned; and I 
witnessed more than one instance of obvious im- 
provement, from the adoption of this course. 

Impatience and irritability of temper are often 
the result of the same causes, and require to be 
treated in the same manner. Indeed, Fellenberg 
has often found that medical treatment was neces- 
-sary; and that in many cases, the life, or health, or 
tnoral character of the pupil, would be irreparably 
injured by attempting to force him by punishment, 
ror excito him by motives addressed to his vanity or 
ambition, to exertions to which his strength is not 
equal, Who that has long attended to this subject, 
has not seen more than one example in which the 
peace or vigor ofa youth has been thus sacrificed 

to the unreasonable demands of parents, or to the 
ambition or severity of teachers ? 

The exercises connected with the physical edu- 
<ation of Ho) vyl, tend to form and improve the 
character in a variety of respects. They lead the 
idle to habits of occupation and industry, by the at- 
traction of an employment adapted to their taste, 
They cultivate the habit of perseverance in accom- 
wlishing what they have begun, whether it be in 
Acquiring a particular exercise of body, in making 
-an article of furniture or ornament, or in the cultie 
vation of their garden spots; obliging them to exer- 
«cise the patience necessary to wait for the result, 
They inspire with courage and enterprise, by 
‘teaching the pupil how often his fears and discour- 
agements are groundless, and how much may be 
-accomplished by effort and attention, They invig- 
-orate his resolution in subduing himself, and strug- 
:gling with difficulties, and in producing that force of 
will, for want of which so tmany men of the best 
‘principles and intentions fall a sacrifice to the temp- 
(ations around them, and even to the persuasion of 
-othera, Atthe same timo, they furnirh him with a 
desson of caution and prudence, by the habit they 
produce, of considering the object to be accomplish- 
¢d, of measuring his own strength and of devising 
Ahe best means of bringing it into action. 

The care of their little garden spots, in the au- 
umn and spring, furnish also useful Icssons of 
Soresight and calculation. It is interesting to seo 
them in the autumn, collecting and placing in a 
green house, provided for the purpose, such plants 
‘a8 cannot sustain the cold—putting their hot-beds 
and other ornamenta which might be injured by the 
weather under shelter—and heaping up the earth in 
such a manner that it may be penetrated and mel- 
dowed, by the snows of winter and the influence of 
the air, 

It ie peculiarly interesting to see them preparing 
and arranging their gardening tools, as the spring 








approaches; and, when its first mild days begin to 
cheer the earth, issuing forth to break up the 
ground—to bring fresh and fertile soil and manure, 
to replace what they have reinoved—and to make 
preparation for the summer; to sce the fondness with 
which they afterwards watch over the progress of 
the fruits of their labors, and gather the little deli- 
cacies which have a double relish from this cause, 
and devise new plans for improvement and orna- 
ment; and especially to witness the eagerness with 
which each party, on their return from their annual 
journey, run to visit their little egtates, und enjoy 
the refreshments they ailord, 

Their annual journies serve not only to inure their 
bodies to hardship, but to accustom them to self 
denial, They give them the experience of the vi- 
cissitudes of life, and preseut some of its shadows, 
of such a depth asis wuited to prove the courage, 
and call forth tho energies of youth, without Op- 
pressing them. They forin, in short, a kind of prep- 
aration adapted to their strength, for the real evils 
and privations of life. 

_ They also sorve to enlarge their views of man- 
kind, in their individual charactor, and in their social 
relations, They are made familiar with the modes 
of life, of the various classes of the community; and 
collected the materials for those comparisons which 
are so necessary to enable us to appreciate duly our 
Own situation and circumstances. 

One object, continually kept in view, is to enable 
them to acquire the mechanical habit of all those 
exterior forms which are necessary in life. These 
depend much more on habit, than on the intellectual 
and moral character; and yet are important to use- 
fulness. On this subject Fellenberg observes, 
‘ They should especially be accustomed to maintain 
the cleanliness so indispensable to health. An un- 
pretending decency of dress and deportinent, should 
be rendered as familiar to them as their breath. 
They should never be left to experience embarrass- 
ment of feeling for want of them, as it often happens 
to men of great merit and loarning, when they are 
suddenly called upon to comply with forms to which 
they were not early habituated. It is lamentable 
that many good men have the weakness rather to 
make pretensions to Cynicism, as if it were an in 
separable companion of great minds, because here 
and there an individual of this character has not 
given himselfthe trouble to throw oif the disagreea- 
ble garb which conceals his merit.’ 
————E—————————————— 

ORIGINAL PAPERS, 


To the editor of the Mechanic: 

Dear Sir,—lt is with pleasure that I perceive that 
the people in this County, and in the ditlerent parts 
of this State, begin to be awake to their own inter- 
ests. Tho time hes fully arrived when it appears 
necessary they should arouse from that state of 
lothargy,ia which they have #0 long been laying dur- 
inant, Tt is tine they siuuld arise iu the maycay 
of their strength and begin to look about themselves. 
Although party demagogues and office seekers may 
cry peace and safety, yet upon mature deliberation, 
are the people prepared to acknowledge that their 
cry is correct? Has the true principies of democ- 
racy been strictly adhered to? Has the Constitu- 
tion of our State, been kept sacred in the hands of 
those who were appointed its guardians. If upon 
examination, these questions are found to be ans- 
werable in the affirmative, then may we rest con- 
tented under the shadow of our present system of 
organization, But if, on the contrary, they are 
found to be answerable in the negative, and it shall 
appear that those sacred principles have in any 
measure been violated, then may we fear for the 
safety of our liberties; then, indeed, shall we have 
reason to fear that a flame is beginning to kindlo 
in our conntry, which, if not soon quenched, will ere 
long cost the blood of thousands to extinguish ;. for 
it is evident that if the constitution can with any 
degree of plausibility be violated in one instance, it 
certainly can be with equal propriety in another; 
aad so by the same rule it may be continued tobe 
violated, until the whole fabric shall have become 
perverted and remoddled into such a form, as will 
best meet the views and the ambition of a few aspir- 
ing individuals,—the people remaining in the mean 
time, subject to all the vicissitudes of oppression and 
of degradation, in a state of anarchy and confusion, 
I do not upon my own responsibility, pretond to say 
that the Constitution has been violated; no! I pre- 
sume that I have more substantial authority. [tis 
unaninously admitted, that by the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word shall be established, 
By this rule we have an abundance of proof, that 
the constitution of this State has in many instances 
been most grossly misapplied; and that the people's 
money has been shainefully squandered and wasted 
by our public officers. These statements ve must 
set down as facts, as we cannot for a Widment doubt 
them, because we have the testimony of all the 
public Journals which are issued from the presses of 
both political partics to establish them, and which 
testimony we are bound to believe, viewing them as 
the organs of government, they being the only mode 
by which we may expect to obtain correct informa- 
tion, Therefore giving tho testimony of these pub- 
lic papors its due weight we must believe that our 
government is, and has been, ina very dangerous 
situation; and that it is time for the people to be up 
and doing, before it shall be too late to arrest the 
progress of despotism; ere our libertics shall be so 
far eradicated, aa will cost the enormous price of a 
civil war to recover them, BRUNSWICK, 














There is an Aristocrasy inall Governments. 


Mr. Editor,—Through the medium of your valua- 
ble paper, permit me to offer a few observations for 
the consideration of Workingmen and Farmers, 
throughout the State; and as reform appears to be 
the object of this valuable class of citizens, I will 
call their attention to one moasure, the establish- 
ment of which is all-important ; that is, free travel 
undera formof Government like ours. Can you 
find a working-man ora farmer in the State who 
would not go heart and hand in favour of free travel? 
Not so, the rich, which, is perfectly natural, 
for by this they get their wealth. Snull the rich say 
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to the poor man—You shall sudmmit to every imposi- 
tion we are pleased to lay upon you? Thus fur you 
see wo have submitied but to endure it any longer 
would be a crime. 

However, thoro is one thing I say is right and 
just, which is, that the State government purchase 
all toll-bridges and make them free; aud each 
county keep them in repair. I say free travel and 
workingmen’s rights; in that case every man in the 
State can pay his part, whether much or little, In 
that case every man would be satistied. But why 
let mo ask is not this plan pursued ? Is it because 
the rich capitalist wishes to engross this great privi- 
lege to himself, by extorting from the poor their 
hard earnings and depriving them of the means of 
viving their children a little learning by their own 
industry? Or does our leyislature think it more 
praise-worthy to bestow larye suis of money upon 
Volleges and Academics and other public institu- 
tions and leave the poor farmer or laboring man to 
struggle for himself, being shut out froma great 
market-town by toll-bridges and turnpikes. He is 
prevented very ofien from running into town with 
a few eggs, a little milk, &c. with other small ar- 
ticles that his children might procure to assist him. 
I say take off these shackles from the poor man, tell 
him he is free, that he can travel free & think free 
tov, if he pleases, and let us act up to our profession, 
which is true republicanism, and whether National 
or Democratic, is all one as it respects this. Every 
man knows this to be a hardship, and supposing it 
should be accomplished who would it injure? The 
tich, No! Who will oppose it? None but the 
great cupitalist ! Why? Because he is losing his 
25 or 30 per ct. on his stock. And shall we even 
boast of our freedom, when we are stopped on the 
county road by one of the servants of the lords of 
the land, with, (let your business be ever so urgent) 
** you must pay so much or you can go no further,” 
this is not the county's property, it isa little piece 
sold to some rich capitalist, that they may raise 24 
pr. ct. for their money. Can I disbeliove a man 
when ho tells me what little commodities he brings 
in, pay yearly $30 or more toll! This sum would 
be a great help when educating his children without 
adonation from the State ; but what of all this ; 
its nothing says tho rich man with his 3 or 4 hun- 
dred thousand dollars, I dont pay a collar a year, 
it is quite aswell for me,I can jump into my car- 
Tiage, order my servant to drive me over the neck, I 
am inno hurry as I have nothing to do on iny re~ 
turn. Not so with the poor farmer, his language is 
totally different. I must bo up at or before dawn 
and hurry into town with what few articles I have 
for market and if I have money enough to pay my 
toll over the bridge, I can get back time enough to 
do a good day's work ; but if Iam obligedto go 
round it will take me until noon, Thus you sce the 
poor man is not only wastirg his time, but fatiguing 
his poor beust. Fellow Aitizens, are these com- 
plaints idle, or are they t If true, they are se~ 
rious ones, and is there no remedy? There is most 
truly, and moreover it is within our reach. We 
must appoint inen to represent us in the legislature 
ofthis State, possessing feelings in common with 
those (but imperfectly) here described. Who are 
not as yet rich enough to entirely lose the feelings 
ofa poorman, Letus alter our former course. 
We have been too apt, (to our shame be it said) to 
undervalue our fellow-man, whether mechanic or 
farmer. We have voluntarily kept them out of the 
counsels of our State and considered thom as un- 
worthy of our confidence, and who have we trusted? 
Task who have we? I believe you understand me, 
oh ! then from this time forward let us not pass 
over a good working-man, Lay aside all prejudice 
and jealousy, and place entire confidence in your 
working-men. Your wrongs may then be redressed 
and your laws few and plain. I shall leave this sub- 
ject at present with the sincerely aident hope 
that some more able pen will do it due justice. 

A WorkinG-MAnN. 






watched with en e, the good fortune” 
of his compatrict. He sees how Teadily the favor® 
of the great and good and Tespectable part of the 
community are conciliated by his worthy Bss0Ciates, 
of younver duys, and also liow easily he gains the 
good will and friendship of all with whom he becomes 
acquainted, _ He beholds him fast attaining to some 
desirable object which himself has long had in view; 
ane of which he has long, tho vainly—been in pur- 

This malicious envy isnow fanned to a blaze 3 
and, already an apt scholar of Disbolous, he hurls, 
unreilectingly, the poisonous barbs of slander, at the 
innocent victiin of his vengeance. He dips his pen- 
cil in the fount of seandul, and profusely mingling 
it with the glaring colors of falsshood—portrays a 
horrible picture of foibles, which be pretends to dis- 
cover in his * fellow clay."" Altho’ his victiin haw 
given no other provocation than this—an allempt to 
excel,—yet the Suanpener pursues him with all 
the implacability of personal resentment, for actual 
injury. 

This poor mortal’s feelin sand imperfections, are 
first laid before a council of aR pets who "are 
themselves _ agents of the iufernal deities: and if 
they be sufficiently bad—no matter whether true or 
Salse—they are soon retailed gratuitously at every 
neighbor's door, This tale of hellish invention, 
they artfully insinuate into the belief of the too 
credulous part of the community ; and fow, if any 
escape the tuints of their poisonous breath. 

The victim of this barefaced calumniator, eventu- 
ally finds clamour and malice fet loose upon him, 
as a public enemy—incited by every stratagom of 
defamation, The misfortunes of his family, and the 
follies of his inexperienced, or misguided youth, are 
exposed to an _unindulgent, unfeeling world ; and 
every defect of naturo, or failure in moral rectitude, 
aggravated and ridiculed. Anon he is the finger'a 

int’? for scorn, and the worse than ** drowned in 

ethean waters!"’—and thus it is that the helish 
vengence of his enemy is sutiated! O, human pro- 
pensitiey! such art thou!—cold, cruel, aod unreilect- 
ing. 

So fades the young, 








and tender, and delicate 
flower, of early spring time ;—nipped inthe bud 
by the returning frosts of departed winter, and 
s0 fades the carly and bzight prospects of one, who, 
had it not been for the longue of the sLanprexxn 
—whose tongue is more fatal than an arrow, poison- 
ed with the guin of Upas ; more baneful than the 
sirocco of Italy ; and more cruel and deadly than 
the affluvia of Java,—mizht have been an ornament 
to,anda useful member of society—an examplar 
for all! 

Ab! and oft too do we hear it from the tongues of 
some of our (else) beautiful females! Alas,—they, 
neither, are not exempt from its besetting influence, 
Would to heaven they but knew—and would realize 
how odious they appear—even in the eyes of their 
mOst intimate and most sincere friends, when engag- 
edin a tote-a tete of scandal, with an old associate 
—about ‘little aflairs of honor,’? where a ‘*mate’ 
or acquantance’s actual honor, and reputation wos 
deeply involved. Indeed! they would turn from 
their own sentiments—their own hearts—with div- 
gust, and bathe tke idea of their intentions, as my- 
self tho picture before me! Dear reader—bave you 
not known—not felt, that, 


'Tis slander— 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ; whose breath 
Rides on the posting wind, a 
All corners of the world,”— 

Nay—that the “secretsof thograve aro not proof 
against its viperous breath?" 
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FOR THE MECHANIC. 
Messrs. Printers,—T distinguish between the 
working men, and those ofthe learned profess- 
ions has become a subject for popular considera- 
tion alike interesting to two distinguished classes 
of free citizens of our highly favoured country, 
but it may justly be apprebended, that the Bate 
ject matter which has given rise to the new order 
of things, such as are now preseaoting them- 
selves to the public under the name of the work- 
ing men’s measures,have been produced by, and 
is the natural result of, experimental philosophy 
which has from time immemorial been under the 
special notice of mankind—It is evident that in 
all the forms of government, the professional men 
have been in a great measure subservient to the 
positive will of the laboring men, consequently 
all combinations of men, such as have been con- 
sidered by mankind as exercising aristocraticab 
domination has been nothing more nor less than 
a great result which has in all caves been de- 
pencant on the common consent of the people— 
the proposition is easily understood, and argu- 
mehts pertinent to the case msy be adduced 
from Scripture reason and the analogy of things, 
thereby shewing conclusively, that the people 
have been in many instances extremely fond of 
experiments not only in their private, but also in 
their public eapacities—hence it is that we find 
transactions'recorded in sacred as well as profane 
history that fully warrants the view taken—and 
notwithstanding positive prophetic declarations 
of the impropriety of was a measure, we find 
an instance where the common consent, nay the 
popular call was—we will have a King to rule 
over us ; and for succeeding ages we may traco 
as a natural result, extreme oppression and sla- 
very, until a new order of things presented 
themselves, and brought into action the popular 
will, and introduced a glorious liberty, wherein 
men became free indeed. Thus in the order of 
demonstrative progression, we may discover that 
manis naturally prone to favor that course of 
proceedings which secure to himself freedom of 
action, anda prominent standing in society ; 
hence it is, that we may safely conclude it to be 
awell settled axiom that professional interests 
are subservient to the popular will—that ja alk 
cases where aristucratical aicasures become in- 


Mr. Editor—The following lines addressed to H. 
Y, L.—that vilest of all vile beings, a SLANDERER 
—are from the pen of a youth who has experienced 
many of the ills here spoken of. Will you not make 
them public, for the especial consideration of the 
Elicitor. E, 

“ * He's a base wretch, 
Whom *twere gross flattery to call a coward.” 





Often do we see enterprising young wen com- 
mencing business in the world, with fair prospects of 
soon becoming useful and eflicient members of soci- 
ety—who are in anticipation of honor and happiness 
asthe reward, which they endeavor to merit, by 
Virtuous and exemplary conduct. Often I say, do 
we sce their hopes and expectations blighted by the 
poisonous breath of slander. 

A youth—fricndless, alone, and unprotected—en- 
list hunselfin some vocation, by which to obtain a 
respectable ** living.”” Pare rs ho has none—for 
they have long since departed for that !and—** from 
whose bourne ne traveller returns ;"—nor brother, 
to guide by better experience ; nor sisterto share in 
his atfections, and console and encourage in alllic- 
tions ; but he is left an orphan, to make the best of 
his way through this precarious state of existence— 
with little or nothing to recommend him to the fa- 
vorable notice of the world, save a something his 
parents left him ;—an irreproachable name. With 
this,he begina his careor, which brightens and un- 
folds its cheering prospects to his ambition, as ho 
wendy his way along the paths of industry and mo- 
tality. Respectable and worthy acquaintances 
gather about him ; and anon friends, who are hap- 
py to enlist theinselves in his interest. Fortune's 
favors are lavish, and she smiles propicious upon all 
his pursuits ; until by degress he finds himseif on a 
high’ an enviable parallel, with the most respectable 
circles of town.—We look again ; and observe him 
fast attaining to some high proferment, or office of 
trust ; or about gaining the object ef his mest ar- 
dent wishes,—when lo! the envenomed shafts of 
slander assuil him on every side. 

An old playmate,—whose lifo has been the re- 
verse of his, and who has not improved his chance, 
tho’ equally good, of rising toreputation and honor 


















G-MEN’S ADVOCATE. 


been taken from the cows, a sweet cream is produc- 
ed. greater in quantity and richer in quulity, than 
can be vbtamed inthe ordinary management in five 
days. Sorich, indeed, is the cream, thut it is churn. 
ed with as much facility as is the cream of the Ald- 
eruey cows, in the suinmer scason. The Operation 
of churning never exceeds twenty-five minutes, The 
butter from such cream hus never failed to be of a 
fine Huvour and of a fine colour, and in the nature of 
things it never can fuilto be so, unless the dairy wo- 
tan should be utteriy ignorant of the art of making 
sweet butter, The process iy not a new inventwn, 
According to the principles of the system pursued at 
Orange, is made the sweet butter which, in England, 
is the most admired. The part of the course of pro- 
cceding, not in common use, is this:—The pans, with 
the milk just taken from the cows, remain until a 
thin skim of cream. is produced. ‘They are then 
placed in hot water, and in about thirty minutes 
thereafter, all the cream contained in the mulk, is 
formed on the surfuce, ‘The cream thus obtained, i 
managed as other rich cream ja, in all well conduct- 
ed duiries, 

The skimmed milk, consisting of curd and whey, 
without any of the buttery parts, hus a peculiar 
sweetness, 13 extremely picasant to the taste, and is 
deemed a very wholesome beverage.—Awer. Far. 


MILLING CORN. 


» Erastus Ware, of Salem, Mass, says, of on excel- 
lent ficld of corn, which obtained @ premium, that at 
was hued three tunes, but not hilled, as has been 
customary; and upona comparison of that not hilled, 
after a severe gale, he is sulistied that no advantage 
is gained by hilling, us was formerly practised. His 
opinion is, that there is no benefit to be derived from 
hulling corn—and corn raised on a flat surface, when 
the weeds are destroyed and the grodnd kept loose, 
is by no means so likely to suffer by drougit, or to 
have its roots impeded in their search after their 
proper nutrinent, us where the ground is drawa up 
round the stalk in a high steep hill, 


FRUIT TREES, 


In no part of agriculture is negligence more con- 
Spicuous than in the choice and cultivation of fruit. 
Fruits, indeed, will grow without much attention; 
but whut are the apples, the pears, the peaches, the 
cherries, which fill the orchards and gardens of our 
farmers? Nine-tenths of them ae the spontaneous 
growth from the seeds, small, crabbed, austere, and 
not tit for eating, Every person knuwy, for he sees, 
that many species of fruits propagated from the seed, 
deyenerute. An apple seed will produce an apple 
tree; but not often, fever, an apple of the sume 
size, form and quality. The seeds of apples, chere 
nes, peaches, pears, &c. propagate the sane genus 
or kind of fruit; but not the saine variety. ‘To in- 
sure the continuance of gvod fruit, however, nature 
affords another mode of Propagation, which requires 
the interference of man; thereby making his industry 
and attention essential to his enjoyments, This 
mode of propagation is by separating the buds of one 
tree and inserting them on another. The buds are 
a sort of lateral progeny, issuing from a stock—and 
each branch may bo considered us a new tree, taking 
root in the stem on which it grows. But in this part 
of the economy of vegetables, there is a curious fact 
which ought to be universally known to those who 
ingraft or innoculato, 

Every fruit tree must have a certain age before it 
wili produce fruit—in this particular resembling ani 
mals, which cannot Propagate their kind till a cer- 
tuin age. Thus a peuch tree from the stone will 
bear the third or fourth year: but an apple tree from 
the seed must be twelve or fifteen years old to pro- 
duce fruit in perfection. But it is remarkable, that 
scions of shoots from the top branches of a bearing 
(ree, aro essentially of the eame age as the tree, 
that is capuble of propagation or the production of 
fruit. Thus a bud or lateral shoot from the main 
branch of a tree twenty years old, is itself of the 
sume aye, us to the purpose of production. On tho 
other hund, the shoots from the root or body of the 
{ree near the earth, aro no older than the tree was 
when the stem from which they epring first grew. 
To understand this, we must observe that no given 
part of the main stem ever rises higher than it was 
when first formed. A tree grows higher by accretion 
or additional substances at the ends of the stems and 
branches; but the part of a tree once formed always 
femaing at the saine altitude; and a shoot from the 
growth of the first, second, third, fifth or tenth year, 
partakes of the power of Propagation belonging to 
that portion of the tree, Hence, suckers from the 
lower part of the treo should not be takon for graft- 
ing, aw they will not bear as soon as scions from the 
ends of (1 e branches, which are already of a bearing 
age.—Noah Webster. 


TO MAKE POTATO CHEESE, 


In Thuringia, and part of Saxony, akind of potato 
cheese, made in the following manner, is generally 
preferred to that obtained from milk: 

Boil good imealy potatoes, and, when cold, peel 
and reduce them to a uniform pulp with a rasp or 
mortar. To five pounds add a pint of sour milk and 
the requisite portion of salt; knead the whole well, 
cover it, and let it remain three or four days, accord- 
ing to the season; then re-knead it, and place the 
cheese in small baskets, that the supertluous moisture 
hen dry them in the shade, and place 
them in layers in large pots or keys for a fortnight. 
The tlavor is improved by age, This cheese has the 
advantaye of never engendering worms, and of keep. 
ing na good state for Many years, in a dry placo and 
in well closed vessels. ‘The ad ition of potuto pulp 
would, no doubt, render the butter-whey cheese, used 


in many purts of this country, more easy of diges- 
tion, 
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was made of better clay than ourselves—that ho 
tinust be a favorite of heaven,because le had wealth, 
and we have altogetnes lost sight of the truth, that 
too often his manuer of obtaining his wealth Was os 
far removed from heaven and virtue ay the zenith is 
from the nadir, 

Uhave made the assertion that it is not strange that 
80 obnoxious and aristocratic a custom, as that of 
compelling a poor man to pay taxes for his landlord's 
property, should have obtumed a hold o 
have thrown outa few disconnected fi 
jon, it hay obtained. 1 now venture the as- 
sertion that it will be indeed strange, if this and 
numerous other punishments, with which the poorer 
classes are visited daily ard yearly, wre not soon en- 
Urely obluerated from amony us. Lmake this escer- 
tion with the utmost contidence, and after much 
reflection upon the tendency of the movements which 
are going vn around me, upon every hand. x 

Aud what are these mighty movements which are 
fo overcome this hydra headed monster? Where iy 
the panacea powerful enough for the cure of so 
inveterate o diseuse as that which has crept upon us? 
1 answer—the poor in this country begin to know 
their wrongs—imore than this, they are fast acquir- 
ing a anowledge of their rights! ‘To ellect the cure 
“ol any disease, it is first necessury to hnow its exis 
tence vid eatent—then apply the remedy. Tho 
leprosy that is upon us, and upon all that are poor, 
is kiown—and a thorough medicine is at hand. In 
2 thousand places, where recent ly the pour man went 
through lus dull, monotonous round trom day today, 
without mukiny one effort to dispel the durk clouds 
of ignorance which were resting upcn his mind, is 
now the struggling of men determimed to know their 
rights, and tree themselves from their wrongs. In 
every section of our country, periodicals and schools 
for their especial benefit, huve sprung into existence 
—the doors of which, ure not closed wgainst all 
who do not possess a golden key; but which are open 
toall who will avail themselves of their benetits at 
the trilling expense attendant upon them, The full 
fruition of their most ardent hopes is theirs, if they 
do nottalter and faint by the way. This it is that 
invigorates the heart of every friend to the poor man 
—this it is that justifies me in saying, that it will be 
Strange indeed, it we do not free ourselves from the 
accursed bondage that is Weighing usto the earth! 

Betore concluding this article,l deem it my duty to 
say to the Workingmen of every class in Port!and— 
to all who do not bow to that humiliating and imons- 
trous doctrine, that wealth gives a man evil rights 
and privileges which do not belong to the poor; (a 
doctrine worthy of the darkest days of the feudal 
age)—that if there were no other change to be 
etiveted by your uniting and acting together than in 
that grievance upon which L have written, there 
would be sufficient reason fur such a concentration, 
If there were no other ditlerence of opimon—if you 
agreed with the aristocracy upon every other matter 
excepting this, whether you should pay the taxes for 
their property2—it would be quite dilerence enough, 
A principle of this kind, involves uch that is dear 
tous. [tis not the sum of the tax to. which Lallude 
particularly, It is to the principle—the iniquitous 
principlo—which, if it ever become well established, 
will huve entire power to grind you tothe earth with 
taxes. The saue principle that gives those in au- 
thority a right to tuke one mill from you in the shape 
of @ tux fur snother’s Property, gives them a right to 
tux you ulimost to infinity, It should be met man- 
fully and dverminedly by those who pride themselves 
on living Ur a charter guaranteeing to them 
“equalnp .” The attempt to enforce a less ob- 
noxious p.Zice than this, drove our fathers to risk 
every thing, rather than to succumb to it.“ Taxa. 
tien without representation," con.pelled them to the 
aiteruative which resulted so gloriously for this 
country, Taxation for others’ property, is, in its 
essence @ more iniquitous and abominable Lurden than 
that which our fathers resisted. I repeut it, if there 
were not a single result to be accomplished by the 
Operatives, excepting their rights in this matter, that 
Were quite enough to arouse every feeling of inde- 
pendence within them. = 

Operatives of Portland! look well to this thing. 
You are numerous—by concentration and digaitied 
determination, you are the men to win every right 
that belongs to you, By high-minded perseverance 
—contending for nothing but what is clearly right, 
submitting to nothing that is wrong—yuu will suc- 
ceed in your every exertion. But if, atter all the 
exainples you have had, and are daily having, of 
the teadency of wealth to cause the oppression of 
those within its power, vou sit supinely down, content 
amid your wrongs—willing that your oppressors 
should favor you with {her TENDER seexcies, [ 
have only to say—you will not ouly have to yield to 
“taxation without property,’ und the thousand 
concomitants under which you are now sweating, 
but that you deservo $o_be thus treated, for your very 
passiveness, =<", JOURNEY MAN” MECITNNTC™™ 
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not eat as much—s yoke and chain can be bougat 
for less money than a Wagou harne 
Kevp plenty of cows and bees a2 the surest way 
of having milk and honey. Confine yOUr Cows wae 

@ good lence, but let your bees BO at large, 
chesee Farman. - 








































































tolerable, it is certain that the only proper rem- 
edy exists in the hands of the people ; and from 
circumstances that Lave transpired, it has now 
become highly necessary, that sowe proper 
edy should be duly ajplied, and all the aiders 
and abettors of thein speedily apprized cf the de- 
termination of the people, to correct the many 
evils so justly complained of ; and that a new 
order of things must, and will be introdnced, 
‘To eftect which, all must be sensible that the 
only course that can be persed with safety, is 
and must be, in that of choosing men who are 
friendly to the working-men’s measures, to Tep- 
resent their views and sentiments in our legisla~ 
tive assemblics, ‘I’bose who wall not compromit 
the working-men’s interests, although they may 
be assailed by the most violent partizans, or the 
piore wary sycophants, And from present ap- 
pearances, and the many portentous transactious 
that are continually revolving before us.it would 
seem that the time has arrived when this work 
of reformation should commence amongst us, and 
that the workingsmen of Cumberland in par 
Jar, should proceed forthwith, to. designate suita-, 
2 “Ble persons Tur senators, (ore resent Unis district, 
in the Legislature ot Sleinierine. paluwalyeas 
1832, — 
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STATE SCHOOL. 

In our last number Tespecting this school, we sup- 
posed the session of the Legislature tobo about 40 
days, while making Ue estimate, of money that could 
be saved to the State, for the purpose of liquidating 
the expenses that would be necessérily incurred, ia 
its establshment, We made this supposition. because 
we supposed 40 days a sullicient time for enacting” 
all those laws, that are of vitul importance to the 
inhabitants of this State. The precedent presented 
to us by the two orthres last Legislatures, was not r 
considered tu be one that ought to be followed, nei= 
ther willit be. ‘Those sessions have, been near. 
er ninety days than forty, The people begin to 
think upon this subject seriously, and will act witha 
reference to it, in due season, They begin to see, 
that our legislatures more reseinble political arenas, 
than places where their righis are consulted and acte 
ed upon, To be sure many laws are passed, but 
much time is spent in political manouvering, Anothe 
er difficulty exists, many questions are decided strict. 
ly upon party grounds, il we may judge by votes, and 
voters ; ratherthan by any reference to the policy 
of measures, so fur as the rights of the people are 
concerned. A manshould not be guided in his de 
cision of a measure, by the political character of the 
man who originates or advocates it but by the in- 
trinsic merits of the measure itself. When this prin- 

















Mr. Editor—I have heard much said, and it has 
been said ina tone of exultation too, about the 
change which has been made in the modo of taxing 
property, this year, Iwas told, that the old system 
oftaxing property had been exploded, and that the 
tenant, this year, would have to pay no tax tor any 
psoperty he might occupy, unless he owned it—that 
the owner would pay for all the property he ow ned 
without diserimination.—Many a poor man, who is 
barely able to obtain a livelihood fiom day to day, 
and lay a little up towards his house rent, has been 
deceived by this one-sided statement of the case ; 
and has really thought, that at last he saw a little 
glimmering of better daysin_ this concession of the 
Tich to the poor—has felt a spark of hope Springing 
up in his breast, that the day was approaching when 
a litle moreof equality would be exercised to- 
wards that numerous class, whom God in his provi- 
dence has destined to carn their bread by incessant 
and fatiguing exertion. I confess, for tmysclf, that 
I was deceived in this way, I did believe that the 
caso was have statedit, Nor did I receive this 
impression without much surprise. J was surprised 
that a victory of so much importance had been a- 
chieved so easily ; and at so earlya period, I had 
expected that every concession which would be 
inade to those who have dared to assert their rights, 
would be gained by severe and persevering exertion ; 
and when I learned that a principle so important as 
the taxation of property, had already been rightly 
construed, that is, that every man should pay the 
fases upon his own property, and that his poor 
neighbor should not pay them fur him, 1 was as- 
tonished. Still, so certain were those who conversed 
upon the matior that this was the fact, that, 
strange as it was, I bolieved it. Many a man in 
straitened circumstances, is now laboring under the 
sane mistake that [ Tecontly was, touching this 
matter—many a one is now flattering himeel! that 
this year, thanks to the exertions of the Working- 
men aod their paper, he isto pay no tax but lie 
rightful one—that which he always pays cheerfully- 
that hos nof this year,to pay the tax upon the prop. 
erty of his wealthy neighbor—that he is not to bow 
obsequiously to that avaricious idol, which has here- 
tofore wrung taxes from him for propwity which he 
never owned—property, which, in his wiluest dreams 
of prosperity, he never expegted to own. But I have 
been undeceived in regard to this wonderful conces- 
sion, My landlord, who had occasion to call upon 
me for his reat the other day, entirely dispelled the 
sweet and soothing dream into which myself, and 
doubiless hundreds of others, had fallen—and it is 
my design in this paper, to uwaken those from their 
lethargy, who'are yet undeceived upon this subject, 

And what is the true state of the case? What is 
this. mighty victory, that our party has achieved, 
which is #0 constantly ringing in our ears? Why it 
is, in length and breadth, sunply this, Instead of 
having the house or shop wo rent taxed to us in our 
tax bills, it is taxed tothe owner, and he has the 
right to demand the tax for it of his tenant? A most 
Important privilege, truly! We area peculiarly 
favored class of the community | How considerate 
are the fathers of the town for us—how kind—how 

affectionate. How much of gratitude do we owe 
then, because they have given us the inconceivably 
Great privilege of paying our landlord the same sum, 
forthe same purpose—tho enormous privilege of 
swelling his cotlers directly, instead of calling upon 
the town treasurer and paying histax for hin! 
Really, this coudesceusion Surpasscth every thing of 
the kind, of which we ever before heard ! 

Is it not strange, that a Custoin so onerous, and 
£0 unjust, as that of a man's being compelled to 
pay a tax upon other people's Property, should ever 
have obtained ground among us? Is it not passing 
strange, that so abominable a Practice as this, alter 
becoming a custom among us, should not have be- 
come obsolete, by the force of public execration, 
with which it ought ever to, be alluded to, by thuse 
who suller under it! Many might, at the first blush, 
without reflection, answer to these interrogatories, 
“Ivis!? But I hazard the assertion, that it is nut 
strange! Does not all past experience go to the 
Proof that “ power isalways stealing from the many 
to the few’? and are not that fow very frequently, 
the rich ?—that there is a charm, a fascination 
about wealth, which makes the practices of those 
Who possess it seein just ; when they were per- 
petrated bya poor wan, we should not hesitate to 
Ssuginatize them as unjust? It is certainly so, [tis 
Wealth that gives a tona to fashion—it is wealth 
that gives an individual license to plunge into vico— 
to quaff copious libatiuns at the shrine of Bacchus— 
to seduce female innocence from the paths of vir- 
tue—to ridicule the sacred laws of heaven. [tis 
wealth that often, infinitely too often, closes the 

uiouth, and dries the ink jn the pen of the censor, 
when acts of these revolting characters are com. 
initted by those who havo, by some moans, become 
possessed of an extra quantity of gold: although the 
same acts, cominitted by a poor man, brand hi 

with infainy, and Jeave ‘hin an object for gencral 
and marked Opprobrium. Conceal the truth ax we 
may, it is, nevertheless truth, that we Worship 
wealth—we bow subinissively at its shrino—and he 
who holds it at command, bolds us, who are poorer, 
by the force of fashion, in a degree at his command 
also, This it is, that has brought so many burdens 
upon us, We. have thought our richer nuighbor 














ciple obtains we inay expect tosee pure legislation 
and short] sessions. Wh en people begin te contend 
for measures, rather than exclusively men, then will 
the happy period arrive when all principles of public 
expediency will be considered, in wisdom, and 
acted upon with decision and correctness, And that 
timeis nearat hand. The signs of the times indi- 
cate it. The People are awaking from their lethargy, 
the scales are falling from their eyes. They have 
secn the iniquities of the land, and are determined 
upon a reform. 








We are told sometimes, that the cost of a lew 
should never be spoken of, if it be but a good one, 
@ perfect one. This is rather a plausible assertion at 
first view ; but will not bear exaimination. Suppose 
this idea should be universally received and assented 
to ; towhat would it lead? It would be buta few 
years, befure our legislature would set six monthe 
rather than three. Supposing a mechanic should 
ask you a thousand dollars for a bed-stead, or a far- 
mer five hundred fora plough? would you not sup- 
pose them crazy? But they would say, never think 
of the price, the articles are prime. This principle 
will answer for the wealthy, perhaps, altho they are 
willing, to bay things cheap, but will not answer for 
the middling interest class. We would have our 
Jaws pure and wholeso:ne 3 wo would have our leg- 
islators spend much time in deliberating upon the ex- 
pediency of measures, but cannot bring our mind to 
suppose fora moment, that one quarter of the tine 
should bo spent in making laws, for a people, who 
are professedlya deinocratic renublie: and for » 
number of reasons, first ;—a laige proportion of the 
taxes, that arise in consequence of legislation and: 
other public acts is paid by the people, who labor 
hard for their money, and many of thein find it next 
toimpossible, to raise enough, to pay their taxes, 
without diminishing the necessary comforte of their 
families. This fact istoo plain to need any illustra. 
tion. 2d. It betokens ill of our country if we are in 
that situation, which requires almost constant legis- 
lation, It is presuming any thing rather than the 
wisdom and intelligence of our citizens. We would 
have our legislators, consult the health and prosper. 
ity of the people, and not do thoir business hastily and 
imperfectly; and by diligence it is supposed that all 
the laws we have had passed withina few years 
might have been equally perfect if but half the time 
had been consumed upon them. The fact is, all the 
time of our logislatorsis not employed in legislation. 
The public good requires short, comprehensible, and: 
intelligent laws. If this principle should be followed 
up, it would simplify and purify and shorten the busi. 
ness of legislation, We want but few laws, A fow 
laws woll administered are better than many ill ad- 
ministered. How many have we now, that aro @ 
ead letter, How muny laws have been passed that 
have never been enforced. All tiis part of legisla- 
tion, then has been lost. 





























Froin the Chinese, 





SIGNS OF PROSPERITY, 
Where spades grow bright, and idle swords grow 
ull; 
Where jails are empty, and where barns are full; 
Where church-paths are with frequent feet oulworn; 
Law court-yards weekly, silent and forlorn; 
Where doctors foot it, and where farmers ride; 
Where age abounds, and youth is multiplied; 
Where these signs are, they clearly indicate, 
A happy people, and a well-goverued state. 
——___ 
SWEET BUTTER. 


The component parts of milk are oil, curd, and 
Whey, The oily parts constitute the cream, aud the 
curd makes the cheese, The oly parts being spe- 
citically lighter than the other Parts of the substauce 
ascend to the surlace in the forin of cream, . 

Tn winter, four or tive days, according to the com. 
non practice, are Necessury to produce all the cream 
ofa pan of milk. Such cream, from this tedious 
Process, not unfrequeatly acquires a bitter taste, 
which 3 communicated to the butter, And the 
churning of butter froin such cream, is moreover an 
Operation of four or tive hours, and sometimes longer, 
unless hot water be poured into the cream, which in- 
Jures the butter, by rendering it white an tosipud. 

To shorten the time und to dimmish the labour of 
making butter, and at the samo tine to improve its 
quality, there has beea recently established in’ the 
Dairy House of Mr. R. Smith's Farm, called Otuuge, 
4M @ppuratus upon the simplest principles imayinable, 
During the coldest Weather in winter, in the course 
of less than twenty-four houre after the milk has 
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HINTS TO FARMERS. 


Nover feed potatoes to stock without boiling or 
Steaming, as this increases their nutritive qualities. 

Grind your corn with the cobs. It is better feed, 
and pays well for the trouble. 

One bushel of flaxseed, ground with eight bushels 
Of oats, is better for horses than sixteen bushels of 
oats alone, and will effectually destroy the bots, 

Never burn all dry wood in’ your tire place, nor 
use a fire place when you can get a stove.- 

Cut your trees for rails in February, as they are 
most durable. 


Novor dew rot your hemp or tlax, unless you wish 
to render it worthless. 


Never select your sced corn from the crib, but from 
the stalk. 

Never feed out your best potatoes and plant the 
Teluse, nor sell your best sheep and keep the poorest. 

A fat ox is worth more thin ® poor horse, and does 


In the commencement of this article we have given, 
the reason why we assumed 40 days, for the length 
ofa session. We will suppose our legislatures to. 
set as long as they have done for two years past— 
which we believe will average about 80 days. Ifwe 
adopt this number of days to calculate from, and it 
will be proper to do it, provided a reform does not 
take place, we shall save for our state school by 
adopting the measure Proposed in our last number, 
$16,960a sum more than two thirds sufficient to 
accomplish our object. Inthis calculation, we have 
said nothing respecting the clerk hire, messengers, 
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and the bonus of 20 or 30 days allowed to clerks af- 
ter the session has closed, which last item we con- 
aider as money presented to the cleks for the privi- 
dege of receiving 2 or 3 dollars a day during the set- 
ding of the legislature. 

‘We will present to our readers another item that 
“ought to be appropriated to our school, which is, the 
tax paid by banks, The banks in this state pay one 
percent on their capital, besides their taxation in 
“common with other property in the state. The a- 
mount of this tax is about 20,000 annually, It was 
the original intention, that this tax should bo appro- 
‘priated with fidelity to the great cause of education. 
“But this hasnot been done. We think in justice and 
in right, that this law should be repealed, which 
‘levies this tax, olse let it be applied for the purpose, 
it was originally raised to effect. Several States in 
the union have adopted, and acted scrupulously upon 
this measure, let us do the same here. 

The excise on commissions is another and not a 
smallitem that should he thrown into the fund to 
be appropriated to the great cause of equal and 
universal education, This sum is fluctuating, but 
perhaps would never fall short of two thousand a 
year. In 1828 it was more (han three thousand.— 
We think the public may be satisfied by this time, 
that our shool may be established and kept in op- 
eration, without imposing any burdens upon the 
people. Our resources are}great; are inexhaustible, 
aud we know that many of them are satisfied upon 
another point, viz.—the expediency of this school. 
Every week adds to our sanguine expectations, that 
we shall soon seo this school established. The 
very nature of things forbids any other conclusion. 
At would be derogating from the intelligence and 
spirit of our yeomanry and mechanics, to suppose 
for a moment, that a measure promising them such 
incalculable benefits should not be put in successful 
Operation, Their comb'ned influence can effect it, 
—itwilleffect it, Their prospects were never 80 
bright ag at present. They never thought so much, 
acted so much, and so independantly ; and we are 
very much mistaken in their character, if they do 
not persevere till they effect the establishment of 
all their rights, 








We had prepared a notice with extracts, of the 
Working-man's Companion, a valuable little volume, 
for sale by S. Colman, Exchange-street, price 
87 1-2 cts. but are obliged, for want of room, to 
omit it till next week. Also a notice of tho month- 
ly Journal of Geology and Natural Science, (a pub- 
lication handed us by Mr. C. agent for the publish- 
ers) was prepared, but omitted for reasons assigned 
above, 

The rejoinder to the article, from Gardiner, in our 
“paper last week, will appear in the next Mechanic. 
‘Wo have not the name of the true author, but sup- 
pose that wehave the name of a responsible indi- 
vidual. We should have published it this week, but 
sour paper was morejthan filled when the communica- 
tion was handed in, 





To Connrsronpents—-Were there no other 
‘Teason to give,that our cause is rapidly gaining ground 
tho simple fact, that we have a profusion of favours 
from our correspondents, would be a sufficient one. 
We have a number on hand, which shall have an 
-enrly insertion, and among them, one respecting the 
Lyceum in this town, by * An Observer.’ Tho es- 
tablishinent and management of this Lyceum reflects 
.much honor upon its enterprising members. 
————_—_—_—— 
From the Philadelphia Freo Press. 
ENTERTAINING SHORT SELECTIONS, 
No. 1. 


At the battle of Cressy, 13.46, 30,000 foot soldiers 
and 12,00 horsemen were left dead, 


To find the tonnage of a ship, multiply tho length 
of the keel by tho breadth of tho beam, and that 
product by half the breadth of the beam, and divide 
tho Inst product by 95. 


There was an ancient custom in Franco, which 
allowed certain nobility, on returning from a hunting 
excursion, to Spon the bowels of one of their vassals, 
and thrust in their feet to warm them, 

In battle, soldiers commonly stand in lines two 
dcop, and when there is cavalry to oppose, three. , 

Cremona, a Lombardo-Venetian city, contains 
23,000 inhabitants, and 44 churches and 43 con- 
vents; boing one church to every 523 inhabitants, 
and one convent to every 535, 

Some of Bolivar's generals wore dark mulattoes, 
and Paez is a converted Indian, 

Crescimbeni, a echolar and port, born at Arcona, 
wroto a tragedy at 13, was member of an academy 
at 15, and doctor of laws at 16, 

The Hindoos reckon, besides the highest being, 
Parana, 33,000 gods—to which are attached an 
infinito number of servants of the gods, 

The word Philippic was named from tho orations 
oc Demosthenes against Philip of Macedon, 

Newton says that even the hantest mbstances con- 
“wt err peoportinn of matter, compared to 
the rpare occupied by their pores, Ke, : 

Dermearer a Rovian poet, wrote an Ode to God, 
4. TT St emperor of China cansed to be translated 
te Chinese and printed on silk in letters of gold, 
= Os, Detriot in French, meaning tho traits, 
, we Tt ts aid Luther ones threw an inketand at the 


& sqee, who had the temarity to disturb him while be 
yo 388 trarslating the bb's. 
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The largest diamond known is in the possession of 
the rajah of Mattan in Borneo, He was offered 
$150,000, two large brigs of war with their guns and 
aminunition, and other cannon with powder and 
shot besides, which he refused. The diamond weighs 
367 curats. 

Webster’s American Dictionary contains about 
66,000 words. 


The devil's fish, which is found on the coast of the 
United States is sometinies 16 fect broad and 7 feet 
10 inches long. 

Diogenes being asked what was the most danger- 
ous animal, replicd, among wild animals tho slan- 
dorer—among tame, the tlatterer, 

A leaf of gold is about the 282,000th of an inch 
thick. . 

The Economy of Human Life was written by Rob- 
ert Dodsley, author of Dodsley's Fables. 

The West India docks, London, occupy a space 
of 68 acres, excavated by human labour 23 feet deep. 

There was once a dog in Germany that could 
speak thirty words, : 

Dollars are so enlled from Joachines Thal, a Bo- 
henvan village, where they were first made to very 
considerable extent, 

The sleeping place of the king of Dahomey is 
paved with human sculls, and the roof ornamented 
with bones, 


The harem of the king of Ashantee is said to con- 
tain 3333 women, 















































SUIMMARY- 

a 
‘The Duke of Wellington is reported to have 

said recently that sooner than again take office, 


he would divouac forthe remainder of his lile on 
a sheet of ice! 


Discovery of Murderers.—tn the fall of 1825, 
Joln Barker, a drover, from upper Canada was 
found murdered in the streets of Philadelphia. 
His widow has recently arrived in Philadelphia, 
relating some strange dreams about the murderers 
of her husband. A Jota Smith has been arrested 
and imprisoned to wait his trial. A man by the 
name o} Pinchback,now in the New York State 
Prison is also implicated, 


Presidents of the United States.—Thera havo 
been (including the present) seven Presidents. The 
names of four of them ended in the letterson. The 
names of three of thein ended in the letters son, but 
neither of these three had a son. All of them were 
married; but three of them were childless. The son 
of the only one that had a son, was onc of the seven. 
Four of the seven aro dead, and three of them died 
on the 4th of July, 


Important Historical Documents.—The Sccre- 
tary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with all their deputies, are engaged in 
Preparing for the press the legislative and executive 
documenta authorized last session to be printed by 
Gales and Seaton. Many important documents have 
been found, relating to the early legislation of tho 
United States, which were never printed. Among 
them is a volume of correspondence between Gen. 
Washington and Mr. Jay, in relation to the Tresty 
made by the latter with Great Britam. Also a very 
able repurt of Gen. Hamilton; and a great many 
communications relating to the campaigns of Har- 
mar, St. Clair, and Wayne, against the Indians north- 
west of the Ohio.—Journ. of Com. 

The death of Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 
with, acting Governor of the Presidency, of Bombay, 
and Commander in chiet, which took place on the 
15th of January, was officially announced at Calcut- 
ta onthe 4th of Feb. The government of the Pres- 
idency devolved on John Romer, Exq. 

Tho Lexington Ky. Reporter says, that the im- 
provements now going on in that town, are greater 
in amount than those of many preceding years 
Now buildings, to the value of $100,000, will be 
erected during the season; besides many and exten- 
sive repairs to old ones, The streets and pavements 
are also undergoing improvements, One of the 
former (Limestone street) is to be Macadamized. 


The storm on Saturday, 9th inst. did consider- 
able damage at Paris Me. A house was struck 
with lightning in the south part of the town, and 
a quantity of flax in the upper part was set on 
fire. ‘There were none but females in the house 
but they succeeded in extinguishing it, without 
any ‘serious injury, A barn was also struck on 
the same afternoon. . But Jittle damage was 
fone. In the westerly part of the town, the vio- 
lence of the wind was such as to blow up and 
break down large trees. One barn was blown 
topieces, and another was removed from its 
foundation. No lives were lost save that of one 
hog.—Jeffersonian, 


Mrs. Beal of Freeport, wife of James Beal, 
was killed by lightning on Saturday last. She 
was sitting by the window with a child about 
five weeks old in herarms. ‘Ihe child was not 
materially injured. < 


From St. Domingo.—Capt. Staples of brig 
George-Henry, at this port from Aux Cays, Ist 
inst. states that no disturbances had occurred at 
that time, ‘The inhabitants had obeyed the 
proclamation of President Boyer to treat the 
French inhabitants with respect, but great pre- 
parations are making for war.—Port. Cour, 

Daniel Martin, Governor of Maryland, died 
at his residence on the 11th inst. aftera short ill- 
ness by the gout in the stomach, 


A_ life insurance company has lately been es- 
tablished in Baltimore, 


Srors 1x tre Sun.—Our intelligent corres. 
pondent ‘FL’ informs us that there are nowon the 
Sun's dise firenty distinct spots, distributed into 
three groups, of three, nine and cizht Spots each, 
Balt. American, 


One effect of capital punishment. A New 
Onlens paperol’ June 6, says—"The slave Bii- 
jah, on Saturday afternoon between four and 
five o'clock underwent the dreadful) punishment 
of the law, for having wounded with the inten. 
tion of killing,Mr. Pandely. A negro Jad,about 
16 years of age, formerly a companion of Fli- 
jah, was so much shocked at the fate of his com- 
panion, that he took epasmsand died in a few 
, hours."—N. ¥. Daily Advertiser, 





The pyramids of Exypt were twenty years in 
building, One hundred thousand men were 
employed during this Jong period, in erecting 
these piles of stone, which were utterly useless, 
excepting so faras they tended to foster the pride 
of the tyrant that raised them. It was recorded 
on the pyramid, “ thatthe onions, tadishes, and 
garlic, which the labourers consumed, cost six- 
teen hundred talents of silver.” 


The city of Boston, paid for the support of 
public and private Schools in 1829, $196,529,25. 
The number of pupils 15,466. 

From reports made of( Maine had) 2,499 school 
districts ; 127,881 children from 4 to 21 years,of 
which 101,325 usually attended school; the sum 
required, by law to be annually raised,$119,234; 
annual expenditure $137,878, 37, 


On Tuesday last, a young girl fof about 13 
years of age, was taken up and examined before 
W.S. Bishop, Esq. on a charge of wearingimen’s 
apparel, Indeed she appeared in court in male 
attire, and was ordered to find security for her 
good behaviour, in default of which she was 
committed to jail, When taken by the consta- 
ble four youny men stepped forward to her res- 
cue, and one of them for resistance to the’ civil 
authority, was apprehended an@ committed to 
prison, We are informed that there isa female 
well known on the line of the canal, who acts 
asa iider dressed in maleattire, ‘There is we 
are informed by those who profess to know, an 
amount of prostitution, gambling,and all species 
of vice practiced on our canals, that would, were 
it laid before the public in its abominable details, 
astonish this community, —Noch. Ohs. July 7. 





‘FOREIGN. 


From the BostonTranscript of Saturday Evening. 
LATEST FROM LONDON. 

The brig Nereus arrived this afterncon from 
London, bringing dates to the evening of the 3d 
June. Messrs. ‘Yopliff has loaned us the latest 
papers received by them, 


CONTINUED SUCCESS OF THE POLES. 

The London Star of the evening of the Sd of 
June says, ** ‘Ihe brave Polish Commander has 
completely out-manwuvered the Russians.— 
While a Polish corps was amusing them at Minsk 
Skryznecki united all the corp on his left, cross- 
ed the Bug, and taking Ostrolenka by assault, 
has proceeded to Lonza, defeated the Russian 
Guards at ‘I'ychosin, and in fact occupied the 
whole country between the Bug and Narew.” 

Accounts from Warsaw on 23th, left Diebitsch 
at Zocolow, apparently in route for Ostrolenka 
or for Bielsk or Bialystock, with no resource but 
to throw himself on the protection of Prussia, as 
Dwernicki threw himself on the protection of 
the Austrians. He has, however to cross the 
Bug and Narew, with Polish corpse on every 
side of hii, 

By this masterly movement, the Polish Gener- 
al has placed himself in contact with the Samo- 
gitians, Lithuanians, and other revolted districts 
by whose population by ermy will be indefinite- 
ly augmented, so yleave to Diebitsch no 
prospect of escape, b... within the Prussian tron- 
tiers. ‘Ihe foreign journal assert he will endeav- 
orto reach ‘'hrone, in Prussia ; but we expect 
he will seek to cross the Rossoka, and avail him- 
self of the shelter of its vast forests. 

‘The march of Seu yeneckt is without parallel 
in modern warfare. From Warsaw to Ostro- 
Jenka, was a flank march of full eighty miles; 
thence to Lomza another 30 ; and to ‘I'ychosin 
20 more—the last 50 being in the rear of the 
Russian grand army. ‘lhe Poles seem also to 
have gained advantage ina repulse of the Rus- 
sians at Minsk ; and this, with the new position 
of Skryznecki, no doubt forced Diebitsch to re- 
treat to Zocolow, near the lower Bug. 

‘The ranks of the Warsovians have also been 
recruited by the volunteers from Prussian and 
Austrian Poland: and the whole campaign re- 
senibles a war of chivalry, in which the enligh- 
tened enterprise of Europe is directed individu- 
ally, against the further encroachments of the 
barbarous Muscovites, ‘I'artars and Siberians. 

We have just learnt (says the London Globe, 
under date June 24d, three o'clock, P. M.) thata 
report is gencral in the city of a Russian defeat 
by the Poles, and that the Imperial Guards had 
been cut to pieces. It issaid to rest on letters 
from Berlin, It is certainly very prevalent. 

‘The Morning Star of the $d says, that the a- 
bove reports probably alluded to the overthrow 
of the Guards at ‘'ychosin, who were taken by 
surprise, 

Aprivate letter from Warsaw dated 18th, 
says. Since last Thursday the two armies are 
iu full movement. Gen. Diebitsch has _ madea 
manovere with the principal partof his army, 
in the direction of theBug & Narew, with a man- 
ifest intention to get intu the wawodie of Plock, 
to gain the Prussian frontiers. ‘Ihe motive of 
this change of position is not difficult to be un- 
derstood, as the Russian General finds it difficult 
to receive his convoys from Russian Poland, and 
he now wants to gain the Prussian frontiers, to 
be in communication with ‘Thorn, where he has 
a considerable magazine of provisionsand amu- 
nition waiting for his approach. 

The Messager de Pologne, a Warsaw paper 
of the 2Ist May, announces that Gen, Skyrz- 
neckihad taken Ostrolenka on the 18th where 
he obtained a largesum of money, the baggage 
of the enemy, and 1700 prisoners. ‘I'he object of 
Skryznecki in advaremg to Ostrolenka, is sup- 
posed to have been to get between the Russians 
and their supplies. 
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= MARRIED, 
Th this town, lee Ree. Afr. Share, Mr, Mosee Th. Reweell in Maes Wee 
hiehle W. Plammer, both of Poe 
On Tuesley egening lust, by 


Willams tm Move Oarelina Clare 
























Wer, Me. Flatten, Cop. Rater | 
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In Boston, on Sundiy morning, Mr. Joeenh Poor, merchant of the 
Heit to Min Ehtaheth Austin, cauenter of Thomas Hooper, beg at 
jostan, 

In Hethel, Mr. Africa Smith to Mist Mery Prper. 

Inv. "Mr. Samuel Folwom tn stig More Saeward, 

In New Mesthond nethom Waterman, of Nenterhet, to Mas 
Mary Ana Wather, of Alon 


iy LL Stackepote, of Berton, to Mas 


3 be 
4 In \Wonlow, Harvey Erm, Enq, of Waterville, to Mint Corcline 
Nimwe, 
lo peer hy Elk Walter Foun, Mr. Seth Meals, J to Mis Rocher 
Bawtel 
In Lredy Mi Vhenerer Cobh, of Livermore. te Mie Leahetle Mi 
let— Mr Samuel Howahhr in Mog Sally Leadbetter. 
Liverwmae, Mr Wallin Sadud, of Turser, 08 Mise Debora 
ht. 


———————_—$—_—_——_———— 


DIED. 
























Jive Withington went 1 


Bickford, seed S$—Aro Elisabeth, denehter 
eed 4 years, 

100 ber pawenge from Aut Caves fo thie 

» Widgery, seainan, (a inet!y of ther towa, aged about 


In Ocford, Mr, Elish Richmond, While enererd in Toading hay <= 
Thursday bart, he fell from the cart and was intant’y killedk, 
Tu treforl, Me, Abner Prsit, a revelutionars soldier, send ahmt 88. 
In Inf son, Der, Joseph Jackvon, a soldier of the reeniution, 
Diowned im Muowa, a sou of Mr. Sauuel Kobdiane, aged shout 2 
yor. 
“ Wronned in Norfolk, Mr. Tose J.Gay, satire of Cushing, Me. 
rate of brig Het k. 
0 






port, Mr 







Mr. Henjunin Patterson, aged 35. 
r aah Hull, weed 41, 
Jethars Haren, seed 0% 
Tn Horthbay, John M. Me Borland, Eq aged FAL 
In Bengur, Jeaeph Norris, Esq. ot Monmouth, 
Ta Thomaston, \ . Maria E wife of ituhert Foster, Enq. seed 33 
|, Capt Levi Lee, of hipsburg, Me. late waster of 










Elisaheth, widow of Capt. Seth J. Humer, aged 8% 
William Seyward, aged 74, an odicer ia the ware of (he 


Lrowned ia Kenuehunk, Mr. Samuel Chick, of Wells, oped abeet 


Drasnet ia Cabie, Mr, Richend Jones. 
Ikowned ia Ferry, Mr, Steplicn Shaw, aged 19. 
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TELLIGENCE 


PORT OF PORTLAND. 

Fridsy, 1th—Arr sche Superior, Nichersoa, Denia, sult to the 
master, 

Sloop Catharine, Howard from Calris for Dowon. 

Saturday, Itih—Atr sloop Register, Jamison, Portmowth. . 

Sloop Eagle, Deannon, St Georee ine Lorton. 

Sunday, 171h—Arr sche Concord, Keades, Bostow. 

Schr Hyperion, Miner, Baltimore, salt to Cram k Cahora. 

s 












rt, Crowell, New York, rum, iron, tia, ke. 
Son, G. Urooks, and Cram & Cahooa, 
sev Juhnwon, Boston, 
Uickford, Newharyport for Kennebera, 
+ Johmen, Heaton, 
dell, Ruston 
Sehr New Eng tare, Liscouly, St Geoege, with stoce for Rip Rape. 
Sche Theti, Foster, fim mp the tay. 
Sloop Alert, Stan 


to E. Gresley & 





ieorte Llrnry, Staples, Aux Caves tat ind. 
und, and locust, tv A. Clypp. 
ing, Sidney, NS. 4h inst. tue New York, 






7 i 
Win & Joseph, 
with coal, 

Lelow, brig Cordelis, from Havans. 

Schr Despatch, smith, Chatham and siled sgsia for Harepden. 

Weare? ih—Arr heig Superh, Sawyer, Moston, im ballast t 8. 
Chidwiel 

Brig Marin, Jordan, Newhuryport, in haliwt to LeBree. 

Sche Lilly, Brooks, frou Gloucester for Mitstol. 


Sche Glue, 
Thurrday, 21 op Packet, Lee, Siem, baftast 
Md, Weymonih, ballwe 





Stoop Favor 
Shop Alert, Reazer, Caowen, lime. 
Friday, 22d—Arr barque Lioyd, Movntlort, 15 days Crom Mh 





The fihing chr Friemiship, Meservey, of Marllehesd, was totally 
Joxt near Barrington, N.S, Zist ul—crew, six in purerer, saved and 
have atrived at Castine, ia the Ulive Branch, of Belfast. 














The sloop Sabine, Lewis, from Boston for Hartford. was run isto, on 
the morning of the 1h, ia the Vineyard Sound, by the sehr Leo, Koge 
ett, from Kenarhee, tor Est ireenwich—the tormer bad her misinssil 
form te picces and main boom carried away, aod was iuwed into ihe 
Cove by a pilot boats the Latter also put im deaby, with Lows uf jib boom, 





VESSELS SPOKEN, 
Cth inet. Lat. 59, long 72.99, brig Va Packet, Dicks, fren New York 
for Charieston 
Ai wot. Lat 32, long 13, Boag Cordelia, beace for Matanzas, (probably 
Cornelius.) 
“Ltn, lt 34, lone 60, brig Glohe, Knight, hence for Haveas. 
13h Jat 42 In¥, loug 07 5, brig Elisabeth, Emerson, 7 days from 


Dahkiwese for tla! 
Ship Caravan, ood, from New Orleans for England, has bees 


secu oS Key UF 











MEMORANDUM, 

Al Guryama, PR!YCHh ult. brig Try, Coiburn, for New York, loeding 
The Aldcit, Stackpole, for do sailed se day. 

AUSU Prerres, Mart. 12th ult, schrs Caleb, Kemich, dine. Mery Jane, 
Kaspp, to sai Oth. 

Suicd teow Turks Tsland 26th ult. brig Joveph Sprogve, Hawkes, 
for New Orleans. 

At Basssterre 27th, brig Fox, Coombs, ready to dhe. 

Ar at aldax, Sith wat. sche Wee. H. Crawford, Alden, Wie 
ington, 

Ai Montego Day, Jem. 20th ult schry Active, Toothaere, and Jack- 
sou, Gicedwin, from New ork. 

Atllavie, brig Erances Auguste, Givhs, from Mobile, arr 27th. 

At Pouce, Fit. about fist sant. berg Martha, Gerts, for Jew York, & 
days 

ie at New Haven ttib, schr Corinthian, Chase, Keeaehee, 
Nowfcth 10th, beg Vista, Lane, Uakimere (or Hatlax. 
Georgetown 11th, sche Counsellor, Ne«ille. 
Saited (om Alessndria 11h, ship Lucas, Lassell, Liverpook 

Cid at Philadefphia, brig Lica, Longdom, Both, 

Saved trou Baltinwe sith, big Conair, Emery, New Orleans 

UNL, at New Orleans can ule treg Neptune, Sturges, Hare. 

AU Seawail’s E the 12th, scur bile, Edmunds, beoce 14 days 
with sone, for the Hip Kaps. 

Darled trom Mout "Moyy 4, Acadia, Macy, St Catharines. 

fuied fom Turk's Ivivad Sa ium. sche Harrct, Bowe. 6th, ochr 
Perseverance, of Mount Desert, for New Youk, 

Art at Providence itih, sehr Clin, Cherry field. 

Saled trom Ketterdam, May 20th, laig Com. Preble, Perkins, Lie 


boa, 
At Buenos Ayres, 4tb ult. brig Brilliant, Creighton, for New York, ia. 
aye 
AG Matanzas 40h, brig Agile, Storey, from Boston, 
Arr at Charlestoa, fh iwi brig Florida, Blawdell, Portsmouth, 
At Seawall's Pout 19h, schrs. Wildam, Kankis, Bakiore for New 
York 5 Sareh, Wate, do tor Boston. 
4ih, brig Via Packet, Dicks, New Tork, 
Iphia itth, sche Hyperion, Prince, hence. 
24h, brig Confucius, Druamund, from New York, 






















a Prince, Sd inst. beig Enterprise, Given, froo Wilmington. 

Al Petersburg 14h, harque Diexice, Rilleran, Boston, 

Are at Fall isiver, Huy Uriemrose, Wymnaa, Uslioweil 

Avrat wlewce 10h, Eloa, Clak, i'biladtlpbias Mereia, Dacgor 

Hunter, Gardmer. 
aA nd 14h, Jack, Foss, Old Point, 

Ceres, U 


















WOKKING MEN’SCOMPANION,. 
FPMUE Results of Machinery, namely, Cheap 
Production aud Increased Employment Ex- 
hibited, being an address to the W orking Men 
ofthe United Kingdom, Price $7 1-2 cents. 
Stereotype edition. For Sale at 





July 14. COLMAN’S. 
(#NOTICE! 
HE IWORKING-MEN are wxibe-d cert 


their meeting stands adwarn-d to Ter 
Evrsixe. ot Nett 2 rndiin » icon, Exchange 
Street, at Se’cloek, Basinese of unportance will 
be broucht before them. Punctual attendance 
1 reqnested 
Ww. 1 Caress, Secretary, 








POETRY. 








Frorn the Spirit of the Age. 
THE AGE---WHAT AGE! 
This is, says one, the Age of light ; 
Behold the morning dawning ! 
While some regret to loso the night ; 
And show it by their yawning. 


It is, says one, the Age of peace, 
War's bloody days ure over : 

You're rather fast—till tyrants censo, 
Old Mars shall live—in clover. 


It is, says one, the Age of Sects ; 
Men gather into parties, 

While each his favorite band protects, 
And cries ¢ come on my hearties.” 


M's called the Age of Papor-cash ; 
Which leads to much contention ; 

Some hold it money—some but trash, 
A mischievous invention. 


Some say it is the Age of Facts— 
And not of speculation ; 

Some say it is the Age of Tracts, 
And quote their circulation. 


Some ca‘l ita Religions Age, 
And some the * Age of Reason ;’ 
While Kings and Courtiers in a rage, 
Call it the ** Aga of Treason." 


Roformers cry—* it is the Day 
And Age of Reformation ;’ ™ 
Tut wise ones shake their heads and say 
* Or rather Innovation,” 


The Golden Age is come we're told— 
Never to be forgotton ; 

In neighboring States they're digging gold 
Instead of making cotton. 


Some say it is tlhe Age of Crime, 
Of error and delusion ;— 

While others cry—a stirring time ! 
An Age of Ravolution ! 


In has been called a Reading Ago ; 
But that’s with ono in seven, 

Tf all would in the work engage, 
‘Twould be the Printer’s Heaven. 


It has been termed the Age of Thought, 
And Free Investigation; | 

Men question what their Father's taught, 
And claim examination. 


Whatever bo its leading aims, 
If it indeed has any, 

It seems to be the Age of Names, 
Sinco it has got xo many, 


It isan Age, we'ro told by some, 
Of Art and Combination ; 

While 1 desire it may become, 
‘The Age of Education. 








From the Journal of Health, 
DISCOURSE TO WORKING-MEN, 


There is no class in society to which a knowl- 
edge of the laws of Hygiene is of greater impor- 
tance than it is to that composed of the Jabourer 
and mechanic. To sucha healthful and vigor- 
ous frame is emphatically wealth, Every day 


during which their capacity to labour is impaired 

docted 
from the fund upon which they and their fami- 
lies can alone depend for support ; and yet, 
con- 
nected with their several professions, the health 
and vigour of their system is constantly liable, 
not merely to temporary iinpairment, but too of- 
ten to complete destruction, whenever they 
place themselves in opposition to the laws of na- 
ture, or, from ignorance or prejudice, overlook 
As one of the means 


by sickness or accident, is so much de 


from a thousand circumstances intimately 


every precept of Hygiene. 
best calculated, therefore, to effect that amelio- 


ration in the condition of the working-men,which 
they themselves, as well as their friends of every 
desire, is to diffuse among 
the laws of health, and of 
the means of avoiding the deleterious agents to 


profession, so ardent! 
them a knowledge o} 


which they are liable to be exposed. It is with 
this intent that a scries of lectures have been 
commenced in the city of Metz, 
ticularly to labourers ; the introductory discourse 
to which is by Dr. Scoutetten. After pointing 
out the important rank which the labouring 
clases hold in relation to society at Jarge, and 
the necessity of communicating to them useful 
instruction, in order to augment their happiness 
and enlarge their sphere of usefulness, the Jec- 
turer proceeds to point out some of the most im- 
portant benefits which have already resulted to 
them from a proper application of scientific 
knowledge. He notices the dangers which sur- 
round those who work in mines, and the im- 
mense saving of life among this class of labour- 
ers by the introduction of proper means of yen- 
tilation, and the discovery of the safety lamp by 
Davy—the preservation of the health and lives 
of seamen, by proper ventilation of the holds of 
yessels—the improvements in marine regimen- 
for which we are indebted to the investigations 
of Sutton and Hales, and the experience of the 
celebrated Cook ; and the means preserving ali, 
mentary substances, introduced by M. Appert. 


** Formorly the health of the most robust rarely 
held out nyainst the fatigues of a protracted voyage; 
while at present, disease is extremely rare on board 
awoll managed vessel. In one of tho last voyages 
around tho world, by Capt. Doperry, on board the 
Coquillo, a voyage which lasted for 872 days, nota 
single lifo was lost,”* 


The introduction’‘of draft furnaces is next al 
luded to. by which gilders and other artizans are 
rendered secure against the deleterious fumes 
of certain metals by which they are surrounded 
—the improvements in the steeping of flax, cal- 
culated to render that Process less injurious to 
the health of the workmen: the important ad- 

ntages fo various classes of mechanics Tesult- 













addressed par- 





ing from the discovery of the disinfecting prop- 
erties of the chlorides of lime and soda, by M. 
Labarraque, the inventions of Robert and Aldi- 
ni, to preserve the lives of firemen, are also stat- 
ed, But, remarks Dr. Scoutetten, philanthro- 
pists have not confined the:nselves merely to the 
means of removing the dangers which menace 
the health of the labourer ; they have also en- 
deavoured to presentto him a more nutritious 
and wholesome food than he formerly possessed 
—it being impossible for him to preserve, for 
any time, his health, while engaged in an em- 

loyment by the fatigues of which his strength 
taowes exhausted, unless he be supplied with 
food well adapted to support his system. Much 
of the distress and misery experienced by the 
laborious classes in Europe, has becn removed 
by the introduction of the potatoe. 


“This vegotablo, after its introduction into Eu- 
Tope, was first cultivated in a few gardens, merely as 
an object of curiosity ; but after two years of apn- 
thy, the northern nations, instructed by reason and 
experience, began to appreciate the importance of 
the treasure which thoy possessed. Jn England, 
Germany, and Holland, it was then assiduously cul- 
tivated ; but in France, for a long time this new 
species of aliment was contemned, though subse- 
quently it was destined to render famine impossible 
among the poorer classes of her inhabitants. All 
the zeal and perseverance of Parmenticr were ne- 
cessary, in order to surmount the numerous obsta- 
cles by which the cultivation of the potatoe was 
opposed. After many fruitless attempts,he at length, 
however, obtained from government fifty-four: acres 
of a sandy soil, which had until then been condemn- 
edto absolute sterility. In this soil he commenced 
to plant potatoes. His confidence was treated as 
folly, until the plants sprung up, and the flowers 
made their appearance, Of the latter he composed 
a bouquet, which he solemnly presented to theking, 
the patron of his enterprise. Louis XVI. accepted 
the gift, and appeared, on the next public occasion, 
before all his court, carrying in his button-hole the 
bouquet of potatoe flowers. From that period the 
popularity of the now vegetable was established.’ 
“ Tho introduction of the potatoe is one of the 
most important services ever rendered to humani- 


ty.*” 

The lecturer notices next the means which 
have been invented for the production of econo- 
mica} soups, After a just compliment to Rum- 
ford, for his services in this respect, Dr. Scoutet- 
ten remarks: 


** The most important establishment for the man- 
ufacture of this species of nourishment, was com- 
menced in Paris, in 1800, by M. M. Delessert and 
Decandole, To these gentlemen were soon joined 
all the benevolent individuals of the capital, and 
the institution assumed the name of the Philan- 
thropic Society. By the zeal and exertions of each 
one of the associates, similar establishments have 
been multiplied, In Paris, 42 furnaces for the pro- 
duction of economical soup exist, in 22 separate cs- 
tablishments, Each ration of soup costs a sou, 
(about a cent,) and a crowd of individuals, even 
many entire families, who have neither the time nor 
means for Preparing proper food, find in these es- 
tablishments a healthful and agreeable nourishment 
at a trifling expense, In the report made by M. 
Deleuze, upon the labours of the society, during the 
year 1814, we find that during the winter 
of 1814, there were either distributed or sold, 
4,342,600 rations of soup ; and from 1800, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1816, the number of rations disposed of a- 
mounts to 12,439,616. 

‘* From the statistical researches made in 1790,by 
the celebrated Lagrange, and brought up to the 
present period by M. Moreau de Jonnes, in an inter- 
esting memoir recently read to the Academy of Sci- 
ences, it is shown that France does not produce one 
half the amount of the flesh of animals necessary to 
the proper nourishment of the inhabitants, One 
ofthe most important services therefore, which 
could be rendered to the country, was to discover a 
nutritive substance which was at once abundant, 
easily to be procured, and of a low price. Many 
scientific individuals conceived that this substance 
was to be found in the extract from bones, Pa- 
pin invented his digester, in which after a long ebul- 
lition, the desire product was obtained—but this 
Process was (oo tedious and expensive ; andit was 
reserved for the celebrated chemist Darcet,to invent 
a more simple means: and by the modifications which 
he has since introduced into the process, a gelatin is 
now obtained from bones, which presents all the de- 
sired qualities. This new aliment has been tho sub- 
ject of w great number of experiments, all of which 
have conlirmed the importance of M. Darcet’s dis- 
covery, The Faculty of Medicine, the Philanthro- 
pic Society, and the most celebrated chemist, re- 
gard the gelatin (jelley) obtained by it, as the most 
healthy and nutritive aliment we pozsess. It is at 
the same time procured in such abundance, that a 
Kilogramme (about 2 1-4 Ibs.) of bones, contains 
sufficient to prepare fifteen pints of soup ; while a 
Killogramme of meat furnishes on!y two pints. In 
the department of the Seine alone, if the whole of 
the bones of the meat consumed in one day, were 
to be converted into gelatin, they would furnish 
800,000 rations of soup.’ ‘ 


CURE FOR THE RHEUMATIS3£. 


A GHOST STORY. 

Two individuals residing in the lower part of Vir- 
ginia, having pursued several avocations, for a live- 
lihood, without success, turned their attention to 
pilfering. Starting out upon a certain evening they 
Proposed to themselves different routes, snd asa 
meeting-place a grave yard not far distant, they per- 
formed their rounds, though without mecting any 
thing worthy attention, Unwilling to give up, the 
started out again; one (oa sheeplold near at han . 
and the other to a recently made grave. Tho one 
who proposed to rob the *eacred sanctuary of the 
dead,’ alter removing the dirt and obtaining the 
shroud (for it was this that induced him to perform 
the action) enveloped himself in it and quietly seated 
himself in the Church door, awaiting the arrival of 
his companion. About this time a traveller passes, 
who seeing the object, in such a place, and at such 
a time, concluded that it must be on inhabitant of 
another region. Feeling his animal courage failing, 
he gavo spurs to his horse, and in a short time arrived 
at atavern, where he telated the wonderful appear- 
ance. He was hooted at by those present, and par- 
ticularly by one, who was affected with the rheuma- 
tism, and who had long since concluded that nothing 


THE MECHANIC, FARMER AND WORKING-MEN’S ADVOCATE. 
immaterial was permitted to visit this world. Confi- 
dent in his belief, he was willing, he said, to accom- 
fany him to the spot provided he could get any are 
courage, takes him on his back—and starts off for 
the place. When they arrived near enough to dis- 


to assist him. The traveller willin 


cern the ghost he says; 
Do you see it inthe door? 


J see something, says the lame man, but I want to 


be a little nearer. 
The traveller still going closer, said— 
Now do you see him? 
A little closer. 
Well, now do you see him? 
The Ghost supposing 


he rises from his reclining posture and inquires— 
“Ts he fat ? 





1S HE FAT?” 


Fat or lean,’ cries the traveller, ‘by hokey you 
may take him,’ so disburdening himself of the load, 
he takes rather an unceremonious leave of his ghost- 
ship, and directs his way towards the tavern as fast 


as his legs would carry him. 


The cripple thus left without hope of escape, re- 
covered from his lameness all of a sudden, and to 
his own, as well as the astonishment of the trayeller, 
arrived first at the tavern, and from that day to this, 


his belief is frm in the visitation of Ghosts, 
Prac. Politician. 


Laws! Dog Che: 


the Chronicle. 


dollars a year. 


We should have to 


et, this year, Gardiner Chronicle. 





Use of Monks, Francis 1.of France, himself a 
Catholic, used to remark, that monks were bet- 
ter at teaching linets to whistle, playing at dice, 
tippling, and gormandizing, than in doing good 


either to religion or morality, 


‘Themistocles had a son who was the darling 
* This little fellow,’ said T’hemis- 
tocles, ‘ is the sovereign of all Greece 1) * how 
‘Why, he_ governs his 
mother, his mother governs me, I govern the 
Athenians, and the Athenians govern all Greece. 


of his mother. 


so?’ said a friend. 


A French Priest of some humour, says—W hen 
the celebrated Bourdelone preached at Rouen, 
the tradesmen forsook their shops, lawyers their 
clients, physicians their sick, but when I preach. 
ear, I set allto rights again— 


there the next 
every man minded 





his own business, 








































tually eaten nothing. 


honey ? you mean the bottom part of it.’ 


other day to a brother tar, ‘Jack, 
caught me ina lie in your life.’ 


to another all day.’ 


dry. 


der she had him called. After he ha 


do you understand my complaint.’ 


tizarizen, tizarizen!” ‘Ah! Doctor,’ exclaimed 


actly.’ 
Linerty or rue Press. Give me the liberty 
of the press, and I will give to the minister a ve- 
nal house of peers—I will give him a corrupt 
and servile house of commons ; J will give him 
a full swing of the patronage of his office—I will 
give kim the whole host of ministeral influence 
—I will give him all the power that place can 
confer upon him, to purchase up submission, and 
Overawe resistance ; and yet, armed with the 
liberty of the press, [ will'go forth to meet him 
undisinayed ; I will shake down from its height 
corruption, and bury it beneath the ruin of the 
abuses it was meant to shelter. Sheridan. 


Anew race of Men.—The height of Mount 
Atlas according to Lieutenant Washington, is 11 
400 feet above the sea: in which he differs wide- 
Ag Jackson, who estimates it at more than 

ouble that height. In ascending this range, a 
tace of people were found of a character very 
different from the Moors or Arabs. ‘he con- 
trast between these primitive mountaineers and 
the apathetic Moors is remarkable ; they- have 
an air of freedom about them, are well formed, 




























































it to be his companion, re- 
furned from his expedition, with a sheep on his back, 


18 HE FAT? 


!—We have been asked 
why we do not publish the Laws of the State in 
We answer frankly, because the 
pittance allowed for publishing them isso con. 
temptibly small, that we would sooner under- 
take to digclams at six cents a bushel, fora 
livelihood, than print the Laws for twelve 
Fifty dollars, instead of twelve 
would but barely pay the cost of picking up the 
types for the Laws passed at the last session. 

Red our boyes upon clam 
shells and ourselves upon pebble stones, while 
doing the work. Let other printers do so if they 
choose, we prefer rather better fare, we can get 
herrings and potatoes to live on at present, and 
will remain content without such a change of di- 


A Gourmand at an ordinary had eaten so e- 
normously, that the company were astonished 
and disgusted with his gluttony. The gentlemen 
at the head of the table ironically pressed him to 
take another plateful, observing that he had ac- 
‘he gourmand declined 
taking any more, observing that his stomach was 
quite gone. Upon which an Irishman opposite 
exclaimed ‘ {sit your stomach that’s gone, my 


Sailor's Veracity. A son of Neptune said the 
ou never 
* Very true,’ 
replied Jack, ‘ but I’ve chased you from one lie 


Dry Humor.—An Irish post boy having driv- 
ena gentleman a long stage during torrents of 
rain, the gentleman civilly said to Paddy, * Are 
qe not very wet ? § Arrah ! I dont care about 

eirg very wet, but, plase your honor I’m very 
, 


Quacxeny.—The Scrulunutury Case. A lady 
on Long Island, N.Y. considerably advanced in 
age, having been for sometime afflicted with an 
affection of the nerves, and the neighboring phy- 
sicians have failed to effectually repair her brok-. 
en constitution, hearing of one of the | pple 

for some 
time examined her pulse, she inquired, ‘Doctor, 
He answer- 
ed, ‘Mam, it is scrutunutury case.’ ‘Pray, Doc- 
tor,’ inquired the lady, ‘ what is that?’ ‘It isa 
dropping of the nerves, mam, the nerves having 
fallen into the pizarimtum, and the head goes 


the lady, ‘you have described my feelings ex- 





athletic men, not tall, and with light complex- 
ions ; they do not understand Arabic, and mix 
very little with the inhabitants of the plains, 
Their chief occupation is hunting, and the 
dwell in cottages built of stones and mud, wit 
slated roofs. ‘I'hey are considered by Lieut, 
Washington as a very interesting race of men, 
of whom, like the recesses of thé Atlas, wherein 
they dwell, nothing is known.—Atheneum. 


A New Coat, Give mea new coat, says ar 
old proverb, and I will give you a friend for eacly 
ofits stitches. So great is the influence that 
dress has with the larger portion of mankind, that 
one with a new coat on shall be recognized by 
many of his acquaintances, who would not deigtr 
to acknowledge him in anold one. In Pope’s 
time, worth made the man; in our day it is the 
tailor that makes him, A spendthrift with not » 
cent in his pocket, but with a dashy dress, wilt 
pass for a man of consequence, while the econ+ 
omical rich man, with a threadbare coat, will be 
‘hustled among the crowd as an useless piece of 
furniture, 





A new Jury.—The following lines are said to 
have been handed in court, to a beautiful young Indy 
who was attending a trial: J 
“Whilst petty offences and felonies smart, 

Is there no jurisdiction for stealing one’s heart? 
You, fair one, will smile and cry, laws ‘I defy you!" 
Assured that no peers can be summoned to try you; 
But think not the paltry defence will secure ye; 
For the Muses and’ Graces will just make a jury.’’ 

“Will you have mo?”’ said a young man to a mod 
est little girl, ‘No John,’ said she, ‘but you may 
have me if you will.” 

—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
———_—_—_—_—_——_ 
PORTLAND CAP MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGH CLARE, 
Jy ANuractures and keeps constantly on 

-@ hand, a large assmtment of CAPS OF ALL 
KINDS, Also, Fur Groves, Mittens, and Fur 
Goons, of every deveription 3 warranted of the first 
quality, and at prices that will not fail to suit pur- 
chasers ; wholesale and retail. 

N. B. Orders directed to B. & A.W. Wurrmons, 
No. 8, IInley'’s Buildings, Exchange Street, from any 
part of the Stato, will be strictly attended to, 

Q& Cash and the highest price paid for FURS. 

PorTLAnp, 1831, 








COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


TRNHE: subscribers having formed a connexion in 
business under the firm of 
ALLEN & LINDSEY, 

would inform their friends and the public that they 
have taken the MOROCCO FACTORY in King 
Street, formerly occupied by Wa. Kim Banu, where 
they will manufacture all sorts of Aforocco, Linings, 
and Bindings, &c. 

ALSO—Have taken a shop in Union Street, next 
door below the Canal Bank, whero they will keep 
all their finished stock, which they will sell as low as 
can be purchased elsewhere for Cash or approved 
credit, WILLIAM ALLEN, 

COLUMBUS LINDSEY. ~ 

All orders from the country punctually attended 

to, and gratefully received. tf April 23. 





8000 ACRES OF LAND 
IN BRADFORD---FOR SALE, 


4 hele fine and flourishing town, which has increas 

ed more than three hundred percent within the 
last four years, is situated about 20 miles from Ban- 
gor village, It presents the finest opportunity, for 
a person who wishes toongnge in agricultural pur 
suits, with a small capital, of any situation in the 
State of Maine, 

The soil is arich, light loam, quite free from 
stone ; well watered and very productive ; not hilly 
but gradually rises and falls, forming a complete va- 
riety for mowing, tillage and pasturing. It is welt 
supplied with saw mills, a grist mill, school houses, 
&c. Three religious societies are regularly organ- 
ized, two ofthem have preaching every Sabbath. 
The large proportion of first rate farming land in 
this township, its local situations and flourishing con- 
ditions, are strong inducements to every one who 
visits here with a view of settling in this county, to 
purchase in this town, The land now remaining is 
equal in quality to any in the town and will be sold 
in lots to suit purchasers, at as low price and on as 
long credit,as any Jand of equal quality and situation 
in the State, Corn, grain, &c. will be received in 
payment. 

For further particulars apply to Hon. HENRY W. 
FULLER, of Augusta, or to 

MARCIAN SEAVEY, of Bradford. 

N.B. Arrangements are now making for the erec- 
tion of a first rate flour mill in this town, which wil. 
probably be completed the ensuing autumn. 

Bradford, June 24, 1881. 3m. 


NOTICE TO DELINQUENTS. 


rE Subscriber having undertaken to assist 
Cus. B, Smiru Esq. to collect the taxes due 
on the 8 last years 1829, 1829 & 1830, in the letter 
A. to C. inclusive and Ictter P. to the end of the al- 
phabet,respectfully requests all persons owing tax~ 
es to call at the Collectors office, or onthe subscri~ 
ber and settle the same and pzevent further cost, 

Joun B Scort, Constable 

Portland June 18th 1831. 


WINDOW GLASS; &0, 


N MITCHELL & Co. have just received a 
© good assortment of WINDOW GLASS of all 
sizes ; NAILS; HOLLOW WARE, HOUSE 
TRIMMINGS &e. &e. which will be sold low. 

f March 19, tf 


HARD WARE. 
N MITCHELL & Co. have just received by 
¢ the Morea, from Liverpool, a good as- 
sortment of LOCKS—-LATCHES—-BRUTTS— 
BOLTS—WEIGHTS &e, allof which they offer at 
the lowest market prices, for cash er credit. 
Portland, June 4, 1881, 6w. 











DOCT. C, H. P. McLELLAN, 
AS removed from his late stand to the 4th 
house below Federal, on the North side of 
Court street. april 80. 


